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The Islamic Republic of Mauritania 


Of the many African lands which became inde- 
pendent in 1960, this is one of the least known and 
most interesting. Currently the poorest state on the 
continent, it may soon become one of the richer as 
its high grade iron ore deposits near Fort Gouraud 
are developed. Like Pakistan, it is a state founded 
upon Islam, the religion of its mainly nomadic peo- 
ples. Its name recalls the Roman African provinces 
of Mauretania, but these lay in what is now northern 
Algeria and Morocco and no part of their lands 
coincided with the modern country. 


HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS. It was from the 
area of the present Mauritania and Mali that the 
Almoravids came northward in the mid-eleventh to 
mid-twelfth centuries. They were Berbers with an 
intense zeal to convert peoples back to what they 
regarded as the original and pure form of Islam. 
They entered Morocco about 1055, founded Mar- 
rakech in 1062, and took Fez in 1069. 

From Fez some swung east to capture Algiers, 
while others continued north taking Ceuta. Cross- 
ing the Strait of Gibraltar into Europe they cap- 
tured Algeciras (Spain) and reached Saragossa and 
the Balearic Isles. These and Algiers were the limits 
of their “crusade,” before they withdrew less than 
a century later to their homeland. 


European contact dates back to the late fifteenth 
century, when the Portuguese discoverers were sail- 
ing south along this coast in their efforts to find a 
route around Africa to Asia. They founded the fort 
of Arguin on this coast, from whence slaves captured 
from northbound trans-Saharan Arab slave caravans 
were exported. The fort was later taken by the 
Dutch and English. Because of the desert environ- 
ment and erratic supply of slaves, gum arabic soon 
became a more important article of trade. Arguin 
was the subject of intense rivalry between the Dutch, 
French, and English, until the Dutch withdrew in 
1727, and the English in 1857. By then gum arabic 
from the Sudan in northeastern Africa was begin- 
ning to enter the market which it has since domi- 
nated. Very little is now collected in Mauritania. 

In the sixteenth century the Maqil Arabs came in 
from the east, intermarried, and helped to retain 
the remarkable purity of Arab speech to be found 
in the country to this day. 

French political contacts date from the mid- 
nineteenth century, when Faidherbe and later Cop- 
polani penetrated the country from the south, a 
direction from which only Negro slaves had hither- 
to come. Most of the interior was occupied by the 
French between 1902 and 1914, roughly contempor- 
ary with their occupation of Morocco. Mauritania 
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became a separate colony in 1920, an independent 
republic in November, 1960, and a member of the 
United Nations in October, 1961. 

Morocco now claims Mauritania (which it calls 
Chenguit). The claim is not based on historical 
grounds, for these could turn the case against Mo- 
rocco as the Almoravids came largely from Mauri- 
tania and conquered Morocco, but on the religious 
and tribal allegiance of the Mauritanian Emirs to 
the King of Morocco. As spiritual overlord prayers 
are said for him in Mauritanian mosques. 

In 1958 five Mauritanian leaders escaped to Mo- 
rocco when the present anti-Moroccan government 
took office. This sees no reason to cede its newly-won 
independence to Morocco which, outside Atar, has 
few enthusiastic supporters in Mauritania. Morocco 
could not effectively rule Mauritania from across 
the desert, and a previous attempt at such rule by 
Morocco when it defeated the Songhai Empire in 
1591 was exceedingly unhappy. Moreover, the pres- 
ent alignment of Morocco with Mali, Guinea, 
Ghana, and Egypt, often called the “radicals” of 
Africa, is displeasing to the conservative govern- 
ment of Mauritania. 

Mokhtar Ould Daddah, Mauritania’s first Premier, 
is a French- and Senegalese-trained lawyer and 
Arabic scholar who has a French wife. Born in 1924, 
he is Africa’s youngest prime minister, and regards 


Mauritania as ‘“‘a bridge between white and black 
Africa.” 


A NEW CAPITAL, Until 1957 the capital of the 
largely desert Mauritania lay just outside it in St. 
Louis, Senegal. In that year Nouakchott was desig- 
nated as the capital. It lies 200 miles north-north- 
east of St. Louis and four miles from the Atlantic. 
Nouakchott as a capital could hardly cause inter- 
tribal jealousy. It lies centrally on the only trunk 
road, has an excellent landing strip able to accom- 
modate DC6’s, and is remarkably cool for its lati- 
tude (18°N). Indeed, its name implies this—nouak 
means place, and chott means wind. 

Nevertheless, the site is one that would sadden 
the most enthusiastic town planner and landscape 
specialist, for it consists of loose sand in which only 
the poorest scrub will grow. Water has had to be 
piped in over a distance of 42 miles. Everything 
else has had to be built. In doing so, the prime 
minister has sought to combine traditional Mauri- 
tanian designs with modern comfort. With a diver- 


sity of regional styles and a polygamous society in 
which a dwelling may need to house several wives, 
each with their children, this is not easy. Meanwhile, 
there are many semi- or entirely pre-fabricated 
houses, often arranged round interior courts. 
Nouakchott is being built at French expense at a 
planned cost of $8 million. 


FARMING AND FISHING. With an area of 
416,216 square miles, Mauritania is about the size 
of Nevada, California, Washington, and Oregon 
but it has no more than 650,000 people, slightly 
less than South Dakota. It lies between latitudes 15° 
and 27°N but north of about 19° (in other words, 
two-thirds of the country) there is desert. Only six 
towns at the most have over 3,000 inhabitants. 

Some five-sixths of Mauritania’s people live south 
of 19°N and, apart from a few crops grown in oases 
elsewhere, all the crops are raised in the south. Only 
here is there a regular supply of rain, falling within 
three months. Although amounting to some 25 
inches annually in the extreme southeast, the rain- 
fall norm of the south is nearer 10 inches, and it is 
highly variable as to time of onset, cessation, and 
so of length, as well as in pattern of fall. 

The most productive area is the Chemama, or 
flood plain of the Senegal River. Here crops are 
planted as the annual floods recede from the valley 
and from lakes adjacent to it. The cultivators are 
exclusively Negroes, many of whom were semi- or 
real slaves of the Moors, certainly until as recently 
as 1952. They plant rice, millet, sorghum, sweet 
potatoes, henna, water melons, tobacco, a great 
variety of beans, onions, and other vegetables. By 
the construction of simple earth dams and canals 
the French have improved water control in much 
of this area. 

The same short seasonal agriculture is carried on 
wherever ground water is available in Trarza, 
Brakna, and Assaba, the valleys of intermittent 
streams such as the Gorgol being especially produc- 
tive. 

Elsewhere, cultivation is limited to western oases 
where dates (especially important in Adrar, Tagant, 
and Assaba) are the main crop. Date groves are being 
extended and the annual date harvest is worth about 
$1.7 million. In the oases Negro cultivators, who are 
still virtual slaves, grow the crops mentioned above, 
plus wheat or barley, usually in tiny plots some two 
or three yards square. Everywhere attacks from 
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locusts and the quelea bird, which attacks all cereals 
en masse, are severe. One-third of the modest budget 
of the Ministry of Agriculture is devoted to pest 
control, a higher proportion than in any other 
African country. 

Mining developments described later will in- 
evitably draw off cultivators and also, by raising 
standards of living, will accentuate the demand for 
foodstuffs. These are bound to be costly to import 
and transport in such an environment, so great 
efforts are being made to modernize date produc- 
tion and to turn over from cereal production to 
vegetable cultivation in oases. Atar is already dis- 
patching vegetables by air to Fort Gouraud, Port 
Etienne, and Nouakchott. Millet and rice produc- 
tion can best be increased in the Chemama. 

Livestock, however, are and will be the greatest 
resource in Mauritania until mining comes to domi- 
nate the economy. The nomad with his cattle, 
camels, sheep, or goats typifies the vast majority of 
the population, and its social as well as present-day 
economic life. The greatest concentrations are in 
the south, but during the year there are vast move- 
ments between wells mainly along south-north or 
north-south lines. There are probably one million 
cattle, 5.5 million sheep and goats, perhaps 200,000 
donkeys, and 300,000 camels. 

The cattle, sheep, and goats are kept for the es- 


sentials of life by the several Moor tribes. For food 
they draw blood and milk and eat meat (especially 
mutton and lamb); they use the hides and skins 
for making tents, mats, cushions, saddles, and water 
carriers (usually from sheep and goat skins), and 
the hair for brushes. The animals are, in fact, kept 
for subsistence, and as capital and signs of status, 
rather than as a salable commodity. They have 
somewhat the same roles as houses, furniture, gar- 
dens, and automobiles in Western society. The cattle 
are not generally sold unless there is some need of 
cash to celebrate a birth, marriage, or religious 
festival, for the payment of a tax or fine, or because 
the animal is useless. In this the nomadic livestock 
herders of Mauritania are in no way different from 
the others in Africa. 

Like them, however, they are steadily becoming 
more commercially minded, and the markets which 
the mineral project will open up at Fort Gouraud 
and Port Etienne will undoubtedly speed up this 
tendency. Meanwhile, about 95,000 cattle and one 
million sheep and goats are sold each year, mainly 
to Senegal and Gambia. Mauritanian cattle dealers 
are said to wield great power over butchers in those 
lands by reason of the credit they accord at high 
interest rates. Camels are normally sold in Morocco 
but the present political tension between the coun- 
tries has stopped this trade. 
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In view of the dangerous surf along the Atlantic 
coast, it is not surprising that only one tribe, the 
Imragen, catch fish. They do so just north of Cape 
limiris by wading into shallow water and _sur- 
rounding fish with their nets. 

Offshore waters, cooled by the Canary Current, 
are prolific in fish. Boats from the Canary Islands, 
mainland Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, and Greece 
regularly fish there, and some fish is landed for sun- 
drying in one large and two small factories at Port 
Etienne. Dried fish is sold along the Guinea coast 
in competition with similar dried fish from Angola, 
as well as dried haddock and cod from Norway. 


PROSPECTS FOR A PORT. Port Etienne lies on 
the east side of Cape Blanco Peninsula, which is 
divided between Spanish Sahara and Mauritania. 
The town owes its establishment in 1907 to the 
desire of the French to protect their fishing vessels 
and provide a local depot. It is a sprawling settle- 
ment in an utterly desert environment and from 
1923 until 1955 depended upon water brought from 
France. Since then fresh water has been distilled 
from sea water, using American equipment. 

Near the southern end of this peninsula are off- 
shore depths of 44 feet. This site has been chosen 
as the terminal for a 400-mile mineral railroad for 
the transport of Fort Gouraud’s iron ore, beginning 


in 1963-64. Port Etienne will be able to accom- 
modate 65,000-ton ore carriers without the need to 
dredge, while much dredging would have been 
necessary at Villa Cisneros in Spanish Sahara, the 
nearest harbor to Fort Gouraud. 

The shortest route to Port Etienne would have 
been across a section of Spanish Sahara but Spanish 
financial conditions were so onerous that it was 
decided to build the railway entirely within Mauri- 
tania. Unfortunately, this involves building a 114- 
mile tunnel through granite near the southeastern 
corner of Spanish territory. This will cost some $8.5 
million. Less than eight miles of line across the 
extreme southeastern corner of Spanish Sahara 
would have sufficed to avoid the tunnel. West of 
it two belts of stabilized dunes have to be crossed, 
while near the northern end of the Cape Blanco 
peninsula are some 20 miles of active isolated dunes, 
to avoid which it may be necessary to re-align the 
rails from time to time. Great quantities of water 
have been found some 45 miles along the railroad 
from Port Etienne, and it will be conveyed to the 
town and to Fort Gouraud by rail tankers. 

Port Etienne will soon become one of the world’s 
major ore-loading ports but the fish-drying factories 
may find it difficult to secure labor at a price per- 
mitting their survival. On the other hand, a fish 
and meat freezing plant is to be built, so that fish 
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can be sent up-country, and up-country cattle can 
be slaughtered here and meat exported to other 
African countries. It is also intended to make fish 
flour and can lobsters. Port Etienne should develop 
as a general port for a far more prosperous central 
and northern Mauritania, so saving expensive car- 
riage by truck or by air from Dakar (Senegal). Port 
Etienne, already served six times a week by West 
African air lines, is now a point of call for inter- 
continental planes. 


RICH IRON ORE. All these prospects depend 
upon the exploitation (now in progress) of rich 
haematite iron ore in the Kedia d’Idjil range. Aver- 
aging some 2,000 feet in height, this rises sharply 
as an isolated range extending some 20 miles east 
and southeast from Fort Gouraud. The ore is found 
in quartzites on the northern peaks and is akin to 
the Mesabi deposits of Lake Superior. It averages 
63 per cent iron but contents of up to about 70 
per cent occur. The ore is very dry and pure, having 
no more than 0.033 per cent phosphorus. 

In the west of the range there is a vertical band 
of ore, 65 to 325 feet in thickness. At least 23 mil- 
lion tons of ore can be worked open-cast and 20 mil- 


lion from underground. Farther east, 15 million 
tons can be obtained open-cast. Still farther east (at 
Tazadit, center of operations), there are three ore 
masses forming summits and sides of spurs; here at 
least 87 million tons can be worked open-cast, and 
there are large reserves underground and_ vast 
amounts of poorer ore, above and below ground, 
surrounding the richer ore. 

In 1948 Bethlehem Steel Corporation studied this 
deposit but preferred to concentrate it efforts in 
Venezuela. In 1952 the Société Anonyme des Mines 
de Fer de Mauritanie (MIFERMA) was formed 
with French, British, German, and Italian capital. 
Geological and economic investigations proceeded 
thereafter, and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has accorded the com- 
pany a loan of $66 million. Commercial mining 
started late in 1961, the railroad opens and starts 
clearing stocks of ore in 1963, and it is hoped to 
export 6 million tons annually by 1969. 

The Mauritanian government will then be re- 
ceiving $8.5 million annually in royalties, which 
should enable it to balance its budget, so freeing it 
from financial dependence upon France. New town- 
ships at Tazadit and Port Etienne will together 
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